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PREFACE 


Aspects of present world relationships and the tasks and aims of the demo- 
cratic nations are discussed in the addresses and statements comprising this 
issue of International Conciliation. 

The inspiring address of Franklin D. Roosevelt on the occasion of his 
third inauguration as President of the United States—a State document of 
the greatest importance—appears first, and is followed by the Honorable 
Cordell Hull’s effective presentation of the defense needs of the United 
States before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on January 15, 1941. 

Next there is the graphic account of war developments in Europe and 
Africa during the past five months given by Winston Churchill, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, in an address broadcast from London on Feb- 
ruary 9. 

On January 9, Mr. Churchill spoke briefly at a meeting in London of 
The Pilgrims, a society for the improvement of Anglo-American relations. 
The text of his address and that of an address made to The Pilgrims of the 
United States at their annual meeting in New York on January 22 by the 
President of the Endowment, are also included in the pamphlet. 

The concluding text is a letter on the Foundations of Peace addressed to 
The Times of London by British church leaders. This very significant paper 
has the signatures of the two chief representatives of the Church of Eng- 
land, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Archbishop of York; of the 
chief representative of the Roman Catholic Church in Great Britain, A. 
Cardinal Hinsley, Archbishop of Westminster; and of the Moderator of 
the Free Church Council, representing the other religious bodies. 


Nicuotas Murray BuTLer 


New York, February 14, 1941. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT? 


JANUARY 20, 1941 


On each national day of inauguration since 1789 the people have renewed 
their sense of dedication to the United States. 

In Washington’s day the task of the people was to create and weld to- 
gether a nation. 

In Lincoln’s day the task of the people was to preserve that nation from 
disruption from within. 

In this day the task of the people is to save that nation and its institutions 
from disruption from without. 

To us there has come a time, in the midst of swift happenings, to pause 
for a moment and take stock—to recall what our place in history has been, 
and to rediscover what we are and what we may be. If we do not, we risk 
the real peril of isolation, the real peril of inaction. 

Lives of nations are determined not by the count of years, but by the 
lifetime of the human spirit. The life of a man is threescore years and ten: 
a little more, a little less. The life of a nation is the fullness of the measure 
of its will to live. 

There are men who doubt this. There are men who believe that democ- 
racy, as a form of government and a frame of life, is limited or measured by 
a kind of mystical and artificial fate—that, for some unexplained reason, 
tyranny and slavery have become the surging wave of the future, and that 
freedom is an ebbing tide. 

But we Americans know that this is not true. 

Eight years ago, when the life of this Republic seemed frozen by a 
fatalistic terror, we proved that this is not true. We were in the midst of 
shock; but we acted, we acted quickly, boldly, decisively. 

These later years have been living years—fruitful years for the people 
of this democracy. For they have brought to us greater security and, I hope, 
a better understanding that life’s ideals are to be measured in other than 
material things. 

Most vital to our present and to our future is this experience of a democ- 
racy which successfully survived crisis at home; put away many evil 
things; built new structures on enduring lines; and, through it all, main- 
tained the fact of its democracy. 

For action has been taken within the three-way framework of the Con- 


1 Reprinted from The New York Times, January 21, 1941. 
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stitution of the United States. The coordinate branches of the Government 
continue freely to function. The Bill of Rights remains inviolate. The free- 
dom of elections is wholly maintained. Prophets of the downfall of Ameri- 
can democracy have seen their dire predictions come to naught. 

No, democracy is not dying. 

We know it because we have seen it revive and grow. 

We know it cannot die, because it is built on the unhampered initiative 
of individual men and women joined together in a common enterprise—an 
enterprise undertaken and carried through by the free expression of a free 
majority. 

We know it because democracy alone, of all forms of government, en- 
lists the full force of men’s enlightened will. 

We know it because democracy alone has constructed an unlimited 
civilization capable of infinite progress in the improvement of human life. 

We know it because, if we look below the surface, we sense it still 
spreading on every continent; for it is the most humane, the most advanced, 
and in the end the most unconquerable of all forms of human society. 

A nation, like a person, has a body—a body that must be fed and clothed 
and housed, invigorated and rested, in a manner that measures up to the 
standards of our time. 

A nation, like a person, has a mind—a mind that must be kept informed 
and alert, that must know itself, that understands the hopes and the needs 
of its neighbors—all the other nations that live within the narrowing circle 
of the world. 

A nation, like a person, has something deeper, something more per- 
manent, something larger than the sum of all its parts. It is that something 
which matters most to its future, which calls forth the most sacred guard- 
ing of its present. 

It is a thing for which we find it difficult, even impossible, to hit upon a 
single, simple word. 

And yet we all understand what it is, the spirit, the faith of America. It 
is the product of centuries. It was born in the multitudes of those who came 
from many lands—some of high degree, but mostly plain people—who 
sought here, early and late, to find freedom more freely. 

The democratic aspiration is no mere recent phase in human history. It 
is human history. It permeated the ancient life of early peoples. It blazed 
anew in the Middle Ages. It was written in Magna Carta. 

In the Americas its impact has been irresistible. America has been the 
new world in all tongues, and to all peoples, not because this continent was 
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a new-found land, but because all who came here believed they could create 
upon this continent a new life—a life that should be new in freedom. 

Its vitality was written into our Mayflower Compact, into the Declara- 
tion of Independence, into the Constitution of the United States, into the 
Gettysburg Address. 

Those who first came here to carry out the longings of their spirit and 
the millions who followed, and the stock that sprang from them—all have 
moved forward constantly and consistently toward an ideal which in itself 
has gained stature and clarity with each generation. 

The hopes of the Republic cannot forever tolerate either undeserved 
poverty or self-serving wealth. 

We know that we still have far to go; that we must more greatly build 
the security and the opportunity and the knowledge of every citizen, in the 
measure justified by the resources and the capacity of the land. 

But it is not enough to achieve these purposes alone. It is not enough to 
clothe and feed the body of this nation, to instruct, to inform its mind. For 
there is also the spirit. And of the three, the greatest is the spirit. 

Without the body and the mind, as all men know, the nation could not 
live. But if the spirit of America were killed, even though the nation’s body 
and mind, constricted in an alien world, lived on, the America we know 
would have perished. 

That spirit, that faith, speaks to us in our daily lives in ways often un- 
noticed, because they seem so obvious. It speaks to us here in the capital of 
the nation. It speaks to us through the processes of governing in the sover- 
eignties of forty-eight States. It speaks to us in our counties, in our cities, 
in our towns, and in our villages. It speaks to us from the other nations of 
the hemisphere, and from those across the seas—the enslaved, as well as 
the free. 

Sometimes we fail to hear or heed these voices of freedom because to us 
the privilege of our freedom is such an old, old story. 

The destiny of America was proclaimed in words of prophecy spoken 
by our first President in his first inaugural in 1789—words almost directed, 
it would seem, to this year of 1941: ““The preservation of the sacred fire of 
liberty and the destiny of the republican model of government are justly 
considered . . . deeply, . . . finally, staked on the experiment entrusted to 
the hands of the American people.” 

If you and I, if we in this later day, lose that sacred fire—if we let it be 
smothered with doubt and fear—then we shall reject the destiny which 
Washington strove so valiantly and so triumphantly to establish. The 
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preservation of the spirit and faith of the nation does, and will, furnish the 
highest justification for every sacrifice that we may make in the cause of 
national defense. 

In the face of great perils never before encountered, our strong purpose 
is to protect and to perpetuate the integrity of democracy. 

For this we muster the spirit of America, and the faith of America. 

We do not retreat. We are not content to stand still. As Americans, we 
go forward, in the service of our country, by the will of God. 
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STATEMENTS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE BEFORE 
THE HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE? 
JANUARY 15, 1941 


We are here to consider a bill designed to promote the defense of the 
United States. I shall not discuss the technical details of the proposed 
measure, since that will be done by other departments of the Government 
more directly concerned with these matters. I shall place before you briefly 
the controlling facts relating to the manner in which the dangers that now 
confront this hemisphere and, therefore, this nation have arisen, and the 
circumstances which render imperative all possible speed in our prepara- 
tion for meeting these dangers. 

During the past eight years, our Government has striven, by every 
peaceful means at its disposal, to secure the establishment in the world of 
conditions under which there would be a reasonable hope for enduring 
peace. We have proceeded in the firm belief that only if such conditions 
come to exist will there be a certainty that our country will be fully secure 
and safely at peace. The establishment of such conditions calls for accept- 
ance and application by all nations of certain basic principles of peaceful 
and orderly international conduct and relations. 

Accordingly, in the conduct of our foreign relations, this Government 
has directed its efforts to the following objectives: (1) Peace and security 
for the United States with advocacy of peace and limitation and reduction 
of armament as universal international objectives; (2) support for law, 
order, justice, and morality and the principle of nonintervention; (3) 
restoration and cultivation of sound economic methods and relations, based 
on equality of treatment; (4) development, in the promotion of these ob- 
jectives, of the fullest practicable measure of international cooperation; 
(5) promotion of the security, solidarity, and general welfare of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Observance and advocacy of the basic principles underlying these 
policies, and efforts toward their acceptance and application, became in- 
creasingly important as three nations, one after another, made abundantly 
clear, by word and by deed, their determination to repudiate and destroy 
the very foundations of a civilized world order under law and to enter upon 
the road of armed conquest, of subjugation of other nations, and of tyran- 
nical rule over their victims. 


2 Reprinted from The Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 1V, No. 82, 
January 18, 1941. 
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The first step in this fatal direction occurred in the Far East in 1931 with 
forceful occupation of Manchuria in contravention of the provisions of the 
Nine-Power Treaty and of the Kellogg-Briand Pact [Pact of Paris]. The 
equilibrium in the Far East which had been established by the Washington 
Conference treaties of 1921-22 became seriously disturbed by the set- 
ting up by forceful means in a part of China of a régime under Japanese 
control under the name of “‘Manchukuo.” This control over Manchuria has 
been marked by the carrying out of a policy of discrimination which has 
resulted in forcing out American and other foreign interests. 

During the years that followed, Japan went steadily forward in her 
preparations for expansion by force of arms. In December, 1934, she gave 
notice of her intention to terminate the Naval Treaty of February 6, 1922. 
She then proceeded with intensified construction of military and naval 
armaments, at the same time undertaking, from time to time, limited 
actions directed toward an extension of her domination over China and 
involving disregard and destruction of the lawful rights and interests of 
other countries, including the United States. 

In July, 1937, the armed forces of Japan embarked upon large-scale mili- 
tary operations against China. Invading forces of more than a million men 
occupied large areas along the seaboard and in the central provinces, In 
these areas there were set up puppet régimes which instituted systems of 
controls and monopolies discriminatory in favor of the interests of the in- 
vading country. 

It has been clear throughout that Japan has been actuated from the start 
by broad and ambitious plans for establishing herself in a dominant position 
in the entire region of the Western Pacific. Her leaders have openly de- 
clared their determination to achieve and maintain that position by force 
of arms and thus to make themselves masters of an area containing almost 
one-half of the entire population of the world. As a consequence, they 
would have arbitrary control of the sea and trade routes in that region. 

Previous experience and current developments indicate that the proposed 
“new order” in the Pacific area means, politically, domination by one 
country. It means, economically, employment of the resources of the area 

concerned for the benefit of that country and to the ultimate impoverish- 
ment of other parts of the area and exclusion of the interests of other coun- 
tries. It means, socially, the destruction of personal liberties and the reduc- 
tion of the conquered peoples to the réle of inferiors. 

It should be manifest to every person that such a program for the sub- 
jugation and ruthless exploitation by one country of nearly one-half of the 
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population of the world is a matter of immense significance, importance 
and concern to every other nation wherever located. 

Notwithstanding the course which Japan has followed during recent 
years, this Government has made repeated efforts to persuade the Japanese 
Government that her best interests lie in the development of friendly rela- 
tions with the United States and with other countries which believe in 
orderly and peaceful processes among nations. We have at no time made 
any threats. 

In Europe, the first overt breach of world order was made by Italy, 
when, in 1935, that country invaded and conquered Ethiopia, in direct con- 
travention of solemnly accepted obligations under the covenant of the 
League of Nations and of the Kellogg-Briand Pact [Pact of Paris]. In 1939, 
Italy seized Albania in violation of unequivocal treaty obligations. 

In the summer of 1940, she entered the European war on the side of 
Germany with the openly avowed purpose of participating with that 
country in a remodeling of the world on the basis of a “new order” found- 
ed upon unlimited and unrestricted use of armed force. Finally, without 
provocation, she has attacked Greece. 

Throughout this period the Government of the United States made 
known to the Government of Italy its anxious concern over the growing 
deterioration of peaceful international relationships. Both on the occasion 
of the Italo-Ethiopian controversy and during the period preceding Italy’s 
entry into the European war, this Government addressed numerous com- 
munications to the Government of Italy in an effort to prevent new 
breaches of world order. 

Germany, from the time that Hitler and his associates came to power in 
1933, began feverishly to construct vast armaments, while following a 
program of repeatedly made and repeatedly broken promises as a part of a 
skillful diplomatic game designed to lull the suspicions of other countries. 
After employing for several months at the Disarmament Conference in 
Geneva tactics which have since become a distinct pattern of German 
policy—further demands as previous demands are met—Germany, in 
October, 1933, rendered impossible any effective international agreement 
for limitation of armament by withdrawing from the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. There then followed nearly six years during which Germany, having 
determined upon a policy of unlimited conquest, moved inevitably toward 
the catastrophe of war. 

Germany’s work of preparation followed two main lines. The first con- 
sisted in the creation of armed force. To this end, her entire national econ- 
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omy was transformed into a highly regimented and highly disciplined war 
economy. Every phase of national activity became harnessed to the require- 
ments of preparation for war. More than half of the national income was 
expended for military purposes. Foreign trade and foreign payments be- 
came rigidly controlled for the same purpose. The production of planes 
and tanks and guns and all the other countless accessories of a modern war 
machine became the immediate objective of the whole national effort. 

The second line consisted of a series of steps directed toward improving 
the strategic position of Germany. The first of these was the occupation 
and fortification of the Rhineland in 1936, in direct violation of the Locarno 
Treaty, voluntarily entered into by Germany ten years earlier. Then 
followed, in rapid succession, the absorption of Austria, in direct violation 
of pledges given by Hitler to respect the sovereignty and independence of 
that country; the dismemberment and final seizure of Czechoslovakia, in 
spite of Hitler’s assurances after the seizure of Austria that Germany 
desired no additional territory in Europe and in violation of a solemn pledge 
to respect the independence of that country, officially given in October, 
1938; the annexation of Memel, and finally, on September 1, 1939, a brutal 
attack upon, and the devastation and partitioning of, Poland. 

The period of the war has witnessed the invasion and occupation of Den- 
mark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg, in violation of the 
scrupulously observed neutrality of these countries and in contravention, 
in the cases of some of these countries, of assurances expressly given by 
Germany of her intention to respect their independence and sovereignty; 
the invasion and partial occupation of France; the splitting up of Rumania 
and the German occupation of the remaining portion of that country. 

These seizures have been accomplished through a combined use of armed 
force applied from without and of an almost unbelievable amount of sub- 
versive activity from within. Each of the invaded and occupied countries 
has been subjected to a reign of terror and despotism. By word and by 
deed, the invaders have made unmistakably clear their determination to 
impose permanently upon these unfortunate countries a rule of tyranny 
frequently reminiscent of the worst pages of ancient history. 

So long as there seemed to remain even a faint hope of inducing the 
leaders of Germany to desist from the course which they were following, 
the Government of the United States neglected no opportunity to make its 
voice heard in restraint. It went further, and repeatedly offered its assist- 
ance in economic readjustments which might promote solution of the exist- 
ing difficulties by peaceful means. All hope disappeared when the Nazi 
legions struck at Poland and plunged Europe into a new war. 
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Since then, it has become increasingly apparent that mankind is today 
face to face, not with regional wars or isolated conflicts, but with an organ- 
ized, ruthless, and implacable movement of steadily expanding conquest. 
We are in the presence of forces which are not restrained by considerations 
of law or principles of morality; which have fixed no limits for their pro- 

of conquest; which have spread over large areas on land and are 
desperately struggling now to seize control of the oceans as an essential 
means of achieving and maintaining their conquest of the other continents. 

Control of the high seas by law-abiding nations is the key to the security 
of the Western Hemisphere in the present-day world situation. Should that 
control be gained by the partners of the Tripartite Pact, the danger to our 
country, great as it is today, would be multiplied manyfold. 

It is frequently said that there can be no danger of an invasion of the 
New World. It is said: as Germany has not been able to cross the English 
Channel, how can she cross the Atlantic? 

German forces could cross the Channel in an hour’s time were it not for 
the fact that Britain, now thoroughly prepared and well armed, is fighting 
every hour of the day to prevent that crossing, and is fortified with every 
known device to repel a landing. The twenty miles of water between con- 
tinental Europe and Britain are under British, not German, control. Were 
Britain defeated, and were she to lose command of the seas, Germany could 
easily cross the Atlantic—especially the South Atlantic—unless we were 
ready and able to do what Britain is doing now. Were the Atlantic to fall 
into German control, the Atlantic would offer little or no assurance of 
security. 

Under these conditions our national security would require the continu- 
ous devotion of a very great part of all our work and wealth for defense 
production, prolonged universal military service, extremely burdensome 
taxation, unending vigilance against enemies within our borders, and com- 
plete involvement in power diplomacy. These would be the necessities of 
a condition as exposed as ours would be. 

Great Britain is today a veritable fortress. So will this country be when 
our preparations for armed defense are completed. Most likely, however, 
it will not be by direct and frontal attack that the would-be invaders will 
undertake the conquest of this country, if they ever have a chance to em- 
bark upon such an enterprise. It is rather to be anticipated that their efforts 
would first be directed against other portions of this hemisphere, more vul- 
nerable than this country, and then against us. 

Subversive forces are hard at work in many American countries, seeking 
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to create internal dissension and disunion as a now familiar prelude to 
armed invasion. Today these forces are held in check and are being steadily 
eradicated. But the entire situation would change if control of the hi 
seas were to pass into the hands of the would-be attackers. Under such 
conditions the difficulties of continental defense would demand from us 
vastly greater efforts than we are now called upon to envisage. 

The most serious question today for this country is whether the control 
of the high seas shall pass into the hands of powers bent on a program of un- 
limited conquest. It is in this light, above all, that we should order our 
present-day thinking and action with respect to the amount of material 
assistance which our country is prepared to furnish Great Britain. 

On no other question of public policy are the people of this country so 
nearly unanimous and so emphatic today as they are on that of the impera- 
tive need, in our own most vital interest, to give Great Britain and other 
victims of attack the maximum of material aid in the shortest possible space 
of time. This is so because it is now altogether clear that such assistance to 
those who resist attack is a vital part of our national self-defense. In the 
face of the forces of conquest now on the march across the earth, self- 
defense is and must be the compelling consideration in the determination 
of wise and prudent national policy. 

For us to withhold aid to victims of attack would not result in a restora- 
tion of peace. It would merely tend to perpetuate the enslavement of na- 
tions already invaded and subjugated and provide an opportunity for the 
would-be conquerors to gather strength for an attack against us. 

The protagonists of the forces against which we are today forging the 
instrumentalities of self-defense have repudiated in every essential respect 
the long-accepted principles of peaceful and orderly international relations. 
They have disregarded every right of neutral nations, even of those to 
which they themselves had given solemn pledges of inviolability. Their 
constantly employed weapons for the government of their unfortunate 
victims are unrestricted terrorization, firing squads, deceit, forced labor, 
confiscation of property, concentration camps, and deprivations of every 
sort. 

The most scrupulous observance by peaceful countries of legal concepts 
provides today no security whatever. Many nations which trusted to the 
integrity of their intentions and the care with which they observed their 
legal obligatioas have been destroyed. 

I am certain that the day will come again when no nation will have the 
effrontery and the cynicism to demand that, while it itself scoffs at and 
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disregards every principle of law and order, its intended victims must ad- 
here rigidly to all such principles—until the very moment when its armed 
forces have crossed their frontiers. But so long as such nations exist we 
cannot and must not be diverted—either by their threats or by their hypo- 
critical protests—from our firm determination to create means and condi- 
tions of self-defense wherever and in whatever form we find essential to 
our own security. 

The present bill sets up machinery which will enable us to make the 
most effective use of our resources for our own needs and for the needs of 
those whom, in our own self-defense, we are determined thus to aid. The 
great problem of democracy is to organize and to use its strength w:th suf- 
ficient speed and completeness. The proposed legislation is an essential 
measure for that purpose. 

This bill will make it possible for us to allocate our resources in ways 
best calculated to provide for the security of this nation and of this con- 
tinent in the complex and many-sided conditions of danger with which we 
are, and are likely to be, confronted. Above all, it will enable us to do all 
these things in the speediest possible manner. And, overwhelmingly, speed 
is our greatest need today. 











ADDRESS BROADCAST BY PRIME MINISTER 
WINSTON CHURCHILL* 
FEBRUARY 9, 1941 


Five months have passed since I spoke to the British nation and Empire on 
the broadcast. In wartime there is a lot to be said for the motto “Deeds, 
not Words.” All the same, it is a good thing to look around from time to 
time and take stock. And certainly our affairs have prospered in several 
directions during these last four or five months far better than most of us 
would have ventured to hope. 

We stood our ground and faced the two dictators in the hour of what 
seemed their overwhelming triumph and we have shown ourselves capable, 
so far, of standing up against them alone. 

After the heavy defeat of the German Air Force by our fighters in 
August and September, Herr Hitler did not dare attempt the invasion of 
this island, although he had every need to do so and although he had made 
vast preparations. Baffled in this grandiose project, he sought to break the 
spirit of the British nation by the bombing, first of London and afterward 
of our great cities. 

It has now been proved to the admiration of the world and of our friends 
in the United States that this form of blackmail and murder and terrorism, 
so far from weakening the spirit of the British nation, has only roused it to 
a more intense and universal flame than was ever seen before in any modern 
community. 

The whole British Empire has been proud of the mother country and 
they long to be with us over here in even larger numbers. We have been 
deeply conscious of the love for us which has flowed from the Dominions 
of the Crown across the broad ocean spaces. There is the first of our war 
aims—to be worthy of that love and to preserve it. 

All through these dark winter months the enemy have had the power to 
drop three or four tons of bombs upon us for every ton we could send to 
Germany in return. We are arranging so that presently this will be rather 
the other way around, but meanwhile London and our big cities have had 
to stand their pounding. 

They remind me of the British squares at Waterloo. They are not 
squares of soldiers, they do not wear scarlet coats; they are just ordinary 
English, Scottish and Welsh folk, men, women and children, standing 








3 Reprinted from The New York Times, February 10, 1941. 
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steadfastly together. But their spirit is the same, their glory is the same 
and, in the end, their victory will be greater than far-famed Waterloo. 

All honor to the civil defense services of all kinds, emergency and regu- 
lar, volunteer and professional, who have helped our people through this 
formidable ordeal, the like of which no civilized community has ever been 
called upon to undergo. If I mention only one of these services tonight, 
namely the police, it is because many tributes have been paid already to the 
others. But the police have been in it everywhere, all the time, and, as a 
working woman wrote to me in a letter, what gentlemen they are! 

More than two-thirds of the winter has now gone and so far we have had 
no serious epidemic. Indeed, there is no increase of illness in spite of the 
improvised condition of the shelters. That is both creditable to our local 
medical and sanitary authorities, to our devoted nursing staffs, and to the 
Ministry of Health, whose head, as you may have seen, Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, is now going to Canada in the important office of High Com- 
missioner. 

There is another thing which surprised me when I asked about it. In 
spite of all these new wartime offenses and prosecutions of all kinds, in 
spite of all the opportunities for looting and disorder, there has been less 
crime this winter and there are now fewer prisoners in our jails than in the 
years of peace. 

We have broken the back of the winter. The daylight grows. The Royal 
Air Force grows and is already certainly master of the daylight air. The 
attacks may be sharper, but they will be shorter. There will be more op- 
portunities for work and service of all kinds, more opportunities for life. 

So, if our first victory was the repulse of the invader, our second was the 
frustration of these acts of terror and of torture against our people at home. 

Meanwhile, abroad in October a wonderful thing happened. One of the 
two dictators, the crafty, cold-blooded, black-hearted Italian who had 
thought to gain an empire on the cheap by stabbing fallen France in the 
back—he got into trouble. 

Without the slightest provocation, stirred on by lust of power and bru- 
tish greed, Mussolini attacked and invaded Greece only to be hurled back 
ignominiously by the heroic Greek Army, who I will say, with your as- 
sent, have revived before our eyes the glories which from the Classic Age 
gild their native land. 

While Signor Mussolini was writhing and smarting under the Greek 
lash in Albania, Generals Wavell and Wilson, who were charged with the 
defense of Egypt and of the Suez Canal in accordance with our treaty obli- 
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gations, whose task seemed at one time so difficult they had received very 
powerful reinforcements, reinforcements of men, cannon, equipment and, 
above all, tanks, which we had sent from our island in spite of the invasion 
threat, and large numbers of troops from India, Australia, and New Zea- 
land had also reached them. 

Forthwith began that series of victories in Libya which have broken 
irretrievably the Italian military power on the African continent. We have 
all been entertained, and I trust edified, by the exposure and humiliation of 
another of what Byron called “those pagod things of saber-sway with 
fronts of brass and feet of clay.” 

Here, then, in Libya is the third considerable event upon which we may 
dwell with some satisfaction. It is just exactly two months ago to a day 
that I was waiting anxiously, but oh so eagerly, for the news of the great 
counter-stroke which had been planned against the Italian invaders of 
Egypt. 

The secret had been well kept. The preparations had been well made, 
but to leap across those seventy miles of desert and attack an army of ten 
or eleven divisions, equipped with all the appliances of modern war, and 
who had been fortifying themselves for three months: that was a most 
hazardous adventure. 

When the brilliant, decisive victory at Sidi Barrani, with its tens of 
thousands of prisoners, proved that we had quality, maneuvering power 
and weapons superior to the enemy, who had boasted so much of his virility 
and his military virtue, it was evident that all the other Italian forces in 
Eastern Libya were in great danger. 

They could not easily beat a retreat along the coastal road without run- 
ning the risk of being caught in the open by our armored divisions and 
brigades ranging far out into the desert in tremendous swoops and scoops. 
They had to expose themselves to being attacked piecemeal. 

General Wavell—nay, all our leaders and all their live, active, ardent 
men, British, Australian, Indian, in the Imperial Army—saw their op- 
portunity. At that time I ventured to draw General Wavell’s attention to 
the seventh chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew, at the seventh verse, 
where, as you all know or ought to know, it is written: ‘‘Ask, and it shall 
be given; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 

The Army of the Nile has asked and it was given; they sought and they 
have found; they knocked and it has been opened unto them. 

In barely eight weeks, by a campaign which will long be studied as a 
model of the military art, an advance of over four hundred miles has been 
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made; the whole Italian Army in the east of Libya, which was reputed to 
exceed 150,000 men, has been captured or destroyed; the entire province 
of Cyrenaica, nearly as big as England and Wales, has been conquered; the 
unhappy Arab tribes who have for thirty years suffered from the cruelty of 
Italian rule, carried in some cases to the point of methodical extermination, 
these Bedouin survivors have at last seen their oppressors in disorderly 
flight or led off in endless droves as prisoners of war. 

Egypt and the Suez Canal are safe. And the port, the base, and the air 
fields of Bengazi constitute a strategic point of high consequence to the 
whole of the war in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

This is the time, I think, to speak of the leaders who, at the head of their 
brave troops, have rendered this distinguished service to the King. The 
first and foremost—General Wavell, Commander in Chief of all the armies 
of the Middle East—has proved himself a master of war, sage, painstaking, 
daring and tireless. But General Wavell has repeatedly asked that others 
should share his fame. 

General Wilson, who actually commands the Army of the Nile, was 
reputed to be one of our finest tacticians, and few will now deny that 
quality. General O’Connor, commanding the Thirteenth Corps, with 
General Mackay, commanding the splendid Australians, and General 
Creagh, who trained and commanded the various armored divisions which 
were employed—these three men executed the complicated and astounding 
erratic movements which were made and fought the actions which oc- 
curred. 

I have just seen a telegram from General Wavell. He wishes to add that 
the success at Bengazi was due to the outstanding leadership and resolution 
of O’Connor-and Creagh, ably backed by Wilson. 

I must not forget here to point out the amazing mechanical feats of the 
British tanks, whose design and workmanship have beaten all records and 
stood up to all trials and shown us how closely and directly the work in the 
factories at home is linked with the victories abroad. Of course, none of 
our plans would have succeeded had not our pilots, under Air Chief Mar- 
shal Longmore, wrested the control of the air from a far more numerous 
enemy. 

Nor would the campaign itself have been possible if the British Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, under Admiral Cunningham, had not chased the Italian Navy 
into its harbors and sustained every forward surge of the army with all the 
flexible resources of sea power. 

How far reaching these resources are we can see from what happened at 
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dawn this morning when our Western Mediterranean Fleet, under Admiral 
Somerville, entered the Gulf of Genoa and bombarded ina shattering man- 
ner the naval base from which perhaps a Nazi German expedition might 
soon have sailed to attack General Weygand in Algeria or Tunis. 

It is right that the Italian people should be made to feel the sorry plight 
into which they have been dragged by Dictator Mussolini, and if the can- 
nonade of Genoa, rolling along the coast, reverberating in the mountains, 
has reached the ears of our French comrades in their grief and misery, it 
may cheer them with the feeling that friends, active friends, are near, and 
that Britannia rules the waves. 

The events in Libya are only part of the story. They are only a part of 
the story of the decline and fall of the Italian Empire. That will not takea 
future Gibbon so long to write as the original work. 

Fifteen hundred miles away to the southward, a strong British and Indian 
army, having driven the invaders out of the Sudan, is marching steadily 
forward through the Italian colony of Eritrea, thus seeking to complete the 
isolation of all the Italian troops in Abyssinia. 

Other British forces are entering Abyssinia from the west, while the 
army gathered in Kenya, in the van of which we may discern the powerful 
forces of the Union of South A frica organized by General Smuts, are strik- 
ing northward along the whole enormous front. Lastly, the Ethiopian 
patriots whose independence was stolen five years ago have risen in arms 
and their Emperor, so recently an exile in England, is in their midst to 
fight for their freedom and his throne. 

Here, then, we see the beginnings of a process of reparation and of the 
chastisement of wrongdoing which reminds us that though the mills of the 
gods grind slowly they grind exceedingly small. 

While these auspicious events have been carrying us stride by stride 
from what many people thought a forlorn position and once certainly a 
very grave position, in May and June, to one which permits us to speak 
with sober confidence of our power to discharge our duty, heavy though it 
be, in the future—while this has been happening a mighty tide of sympathy, 
of good will and of effective aid has begun to flow across the Atlantic in 
support of the world cause which is at stake. 

Distinguished Americans have come over to see things here at the front 
and to find out how the United States can help us best and soonest. In Mr. 
Hopkins, who has been my frequent companion during the last three 
weeks, we have the envoy of the President, who has been newly reélected 
to his august office. 
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In Mr. Wendell Willkie we have welcomed the champion of the great 
Republican party. We may be sure that they will both tell the truth about 
what they have seen over here, and more than that we do not ask. The rest 
we leave with good confidence to the judgment of the President, the Con- 
gress, and the people of the United States. 

I have been so very careful since I have been Prime Minister not to 
encourage false hopes or prophesy smooth and easy things, and yet the tale 
that I had to tell today is one which must justly and rightly give us cause 
for deep thankfulness and also, I think, for sound comfort and even re- 
joicing. 

But now I must dwell upon the more serious, darker and more dangerous 
aspects of the vast scene of the war. We must all of us have been asking 
ourselves what is that wicked man, whose crime-stained régime and system 
are at bay and in the toils, what has he been preparing during these winter 
months? What new deviltry is he planning? What new small country will 
he overrun or strike down? What fresh form of assault will he make upon 
our island homes and fortress? Which, let there be no mistake about it, is 
all that stands between him and the domination of the world. 

We may be sure that the war is soon going to enter upon a phase of 
greater violence. Hitler’s confederate, Mussolini, has reeled back in Al- 
bania. But the Nazis, having absorbed Hungary and driven Rumania into a 
frightful internal convulsion, are now already upon the Black Sea. 

A considerable German army and air force is being built up in Rumania 
and its forward tentacles have already penetrated Bulgaria with, we must 
suppose, the acquiescence of the Bulgarian Government. Airfields are being 
occupied by German ground personnel numbering thousands, so as to en- 
able the German air force to come into action from Bulgaria. 

Many preparations have been made for the movement of German troops 
into or through Bulgaria. And perhaps this southward movement has al- 
teady begun. We saw what happened last May in the Low Countries— 
how they hoped for the best, how they clung to their neutrality, how 
awfully they were deceived, overwhelmed, plundered, enslaved and, since, 
starved. 

We know how we and the French suffered when at the last moment, at 
the urgent, belated appeal of the King of the Belgians, we went to his aid. 
Of course, if all the Balkan people stood together and acted together, aided 
by Britain and by Turkey, it would be many months before a German 


} army and air force of sufficient strength to overcome them could be assem- 


bled in the southeast of Europe. And in those months much might happen. 
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Much will certainly happen as American aid becomes effective, as our 
air power grows, as we become a well-armed nation, and as our armies in 
the East increase in strength. But nothing is more certain than that, if the 
countries of Southeastern Europe allow themselves to be pulled to pieces 
one by one, they will share the fate of Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, 
and none can tell how long it will be before the hour of their deliverance 
strikes. 

One of our difficulties is to convince some of these neutral countries in 
Europe that we are going to win. We think it is astonishing that they 
should be so dense as not to see it as clearly as we do ourselves. 

I remember in the last war, in July, 1915, we began to think that Bul- 
garia was going wrong, so Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Sir F. E, 
Smith, and I asked the Bulgarian Minister to dinner to explain to him what 
a fool King Ferdinand would make of himself if he were to go in on the 
losing side. It was no use. The poor man simply could not believe it, or 
couldn’t make his government believe it. 

So Bulgaria, against the wishes of her peasant population, against all her 
interests, fell in at the Kaiser’s tail and got sadly carved up and punished 
when the victory was won. 

I trust that Bulgaria is not going to make the same mistake again. If they 
do the Bulgarian peasantry and people, for whom there has been much re- 
gard both in Great Britain and the United States, will for the third time in 
thirty years have been made to embark upon a needless and disastrous war. 

In the Central Mediterranean, the Italian Quisling, who is called Musso- 
lini,and the French Quisling, commonly called Laval, are both in their differ- 
ent ways trying to make their countries into doormats for Hitler and his 
new order, in the hope of being able to keep or get the Nazi Gestapo and 
Prussian bayonets to enforce their rule upon their fellow countrymen. I 
cannot tell how the matter will go, but at any rate we shall do our best to 
fight for the Central Mediterranean. 

I dare say you will have noticed a very significant air action which was 
fought over Malta a fortnight ago. The Germans sent an entire Ge 
schwader [squadron] of dive-bombers to Sicily. They seriously injured our 
new aircraft carrier //Justrious, and then, as this wounded ship was sheltered 
in Malta harbor, they concentrated upon her all their force so as to beat her 
to pieces. 

But they were met by the batteries of Malta, which is one of the strong- 
est defended fortresses in the world against air attack. They were met by 
the Fleet Air Arm and by the Royal Air Force and in two or three days 
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they had lost, out of 150 dive-bombers, upward of ninety—fifty of which 
were destroyed in the air and forty on the ground. 

Although the ///ustrious in her damaged condition was one of the great 

rizes of the air and naval war, the German Geschwader accepted the 
defeat. They would not come any more. 

All the necessary repairs were made to the I/Justrious in Malta harbor, 
and she steamed safely off to Alexandria under her own power at twenty- 
three knots. I dwell upon this incident not at all because I think it disposes 
of the danger in the Central Mediterranean but in order to show you that 
there, as elsewhere, we intend to give a good account of ourselves. 

But, after all, the fate of this war is going to be settled by what happens 
on the oceans, in the air and, above all, in this island. 

It seems now to be certain that the government and people of the United 
States intend to supply us with all that is necessary for victory. In the last 
war the United States sent two million men across the Atlantic, but this is 
not a war of vast armies, hurling immense masses of shells at one another. 
We do not need the gallant armies which are forming throughout the 
American Union. We do not need them this year, nor the next year, nor 
any year that I can foresee. 

But we do need most urgently an immense and continuous supply of war 
materials, and technical apparatus of all kinds. We need them here and we 
need to bring them here. We shall need a great mass of shipping in 1942, 
far more than we can build ourselves if we are to maintain and augment our 
war effort in the West and in the East. 

These facts are, of course, all well known to the enemy, and we must 
therefore expect that Herr Hitler will do his utmost to prey upon our ship- 
ping and reduce the volume of American supplies entering these islands. 
Having conquered France and Norway, his clutching fingers reach out on 
both sides of us into the ocean. I have never underrated this danger and you 
know I have never concealed it from you. 

Therefore, I hope you will believe me when I say that I have complete 
confidence in the Royal Navy, aided by the air force of the Coastal Com- 
mand, and that, in one way or another, I am sure they will be able to meet 

every changing phase of this truly mortal struggle, and that, sustained by 
the courage of our merchant seamen and of the dockers and workmen of all 
our ports, we shall outwit, outmaneuver, outfight, and outlast the worst 
that the enemy’s malice and ingenuity can contrive. 

I left the greatest issue to the end. You will have seen that Sir John Dill, 
our principal military adviser, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, has 
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warned us all yesterday that Hitler may be forced by the strategic eco- 


nomic and political stresses in Europe to try to invade these islands in the | 


near future. 
That is a warning which no one should disregard. Naturally, we are 


working night and day to have everything ready. Of course, we are far | 
stronger than we ever were before—incomparably stronger than we were | 


in July, August, and September. 

Our Navy is more powerful, our flotillas are more numerous. We are far 
stronger, actually and relatively, in the air above these islands than we 
were when our Fighter Command beat off and beat down the Nazi attack 
last autumn. Our Army is more numerous, more mobile, and far better 
equipped and trained than in September, and still more than in July. 

And I have the greatest confidence in our Commander in Chief, General 
Brooke, and in the generals of proved ability who under him guard the 
different quarters of our land. But most of all I have put my faith in the 
simple, unaffected resolve to conquer or die which will animate and inspire 
nearly four million Britons with serviceable weapons in their hands. 

It is not an easy military operation to invade an island like Great Britain 


without the command of the sea and without the command of the air, and | 


then to face what will be waiting for the invader here. 


But I must drop one word of caution, for next to cowardice and to | 
treachery, overconfidence leading to neglect or slothfulness is the worst of | 


martial crimes. Therefore, I drop one word of caution: A Nazi invasionof > 


Great Britain last autumn would have been a more or less improvised affair. 
Hitler took it for granted that when France gave in we should give in. But 
we did not give in. And he had to think again. 

An invasion now will be supported by a much more carefully prepared 
tackle and equipment of landing craft and other apparatus, all of which will 
have been planned and manufactured during the winter months. We must 
all be prepared to meet gas attacks, parachute attacks and glider attacks, 
with constancy, forethought, and practiced skill. 

I must again emphasize what General Dill has said and what I pointed 
out myself last year: In order to win the war, Hitler must destroy Great 
Britain. He may carry havoc into the Balkan States; he may tear great 
provinces out of Russia; he may march to the Caspian; he may march to 
the gates of India. All this will avail him nothing. He may spread his curse 
more widely throughout Europe and Asia, but it will not avert his doom. 

With every month that passes the many proud and once happy countries 
he is now holding down by brute force and vile intrigue are learning to hate 
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the Prussian yoke and the Nazi name, as nothing has ever been hated so 
fiercely and so widely among men before. And all the time, masters of the 
sea and air, the British Empire—nay, in a certain sense, the whole English- 
speaking world—will be on his track bearing with them the swords of 
ustice. 

, The other day President Roosevelt gave his opponent in the late Presi- 
dential election a letter of introduction to me, and in it he wrote out a verse 
in his own handwriting from Longfellow, which, he said, “applies to you 
people as it does to us.” Here is the verse: 


. Sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


What is the answer that I shall give in your name to this great man, the 
thrice-chosen head of a nation of 130,000,000? Here is the answer which I 
will give to President Roosevelt. 

Put your confidence in us. Give us your faith and your blessing, and 
under Providence all will be well. We shall not fail or falter; we shall not 
weaken or tire. Neither the sudden shock of battle nor the long-drawn 
trials of vigilance and exertion will wear us down. Give us the tools and 
we will finish the job. 
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TEXT OF PRIME MINISTER WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
ADDRESS TO THE PILGRIMS * 


JANUARY 9, 1941 


It is no exaggeration to say that the future of the whole world and the 
hopes of a broadening civilization founded upon Christian ethics depend 
upon the relations between the British Empire or Commonwealth of Na- 
tions and the United States of America. 

The identity of purpose and persistence of resolve prevailing throughout 
the English-speaking world will, more than any other single fact, determine 
the way of life which will be open to generations, and perhaps to centuries, 
which follow our own. 

If cooperation between the United States and the British Empire in the 
task of extirpating the spirit and régime of totalitarian intolerance, wher- 
ever it may be found, were to fail, the British Empire, rugged and em- 
battled, might indeed hew its way through, and preserve its life and 
strength for the inevitable renewal of the conflict on worse terms after an 
uneasy truce. But the chance of setting the march of mankind clearly and 
surely along the high roads of human progress would be lost and might 
never return. 

There we stand, all of us, upon the watch towers of history and have 
offered to us the glorious opportunity of making the supreme sacrifices 
and exertions needed by a cause which it may not be irreverent to call 
sublime. 

I have always taken the view that the fortunes of mankind in its tre- 


mendous journey are principally decided for good or for ill—but mainly 
for good, for the path is upward—by its greatest men and its greatest 
episodes. 


I therefore hail it as a most fortunate occurrence that at this awe- 
striking climax in world affairs there should stand at the head of the 
American Republic a famous statesman, long versed and experienced in 
the work of government, in whose heart there burns the fire of resistance 
to aggression and oppression, and whose sympathies and nature make him 
the sincere and undoubted champion of justice and of freedom and of the 
victims of wrongdoing wherever they may dwell. 

And not less do I rejoice that this preéminent figure should newly have 


4 Text supplied by the British Library of Information, New York. 
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received the unprecedented honor of being called for the third time to lead 
the American democracies. 

His Majesty’s government had placed in Washington an Ambassador, 
Lord Lothian, whose character and qualities gained him the trust and 
friendship of President Roosevelt. Suddenly, unexpectedly, Lothian was 
struck down by death. 

A link was broken, a gap was opened, and a loss of the highest conse- 
quence was sustained at a very grave moment for the British and American 
peoples and for the causes which they have in their different ways es- 

used. 

We therefore thought it our duty to restore this link, to fill this gap, to 
repair this loss by sending, without regard to the derangement of our forces 
and circle here, the best man we could find, without regard to any other 
consideration whatsoever. We chose our Foreign Secretary, who had him- 
self chosen Lord Lothian, to fill Lord Lothian’s place. 

Our choice was most agreeable to the President, and it commands the 
full confidence of nearly all those in this country who mean to persevere 
in our righteous cause until its certain victorious end is reached. 

In Edward Halifax we have a man of light and learning, whose company 
is a treat and whose friendship it is an honor to enjoy. I have often disa- 
greed with him in the twenty years I have known him, but I have always 
respected him and his actions because I know that courage and fidelity are 
the essence of his being and that, whether as soldier with his regiment in 
the last war or as the ruler of four hundred million in India, he has never 
swerved from the path of duty as he saw it shining out before him. 

As a man of deep but unparaded and unaffected religious convictions, 
and as for many years an ardent lover of the chase, he has known how to 
get the best out of both worlds. 

Like all members of the present national government in Great Britain, 
he has vowed himself to prosecute this war against Nazi tyranny, at what- 
ever cost, until its last vestiges are destroyed. 

We send to the United States an envoy who comes from the very center 
of our counsels and knows all our secrets. Although while Lord Halifax is 
serving as Ambassador out of this country he cannot be a member of the 
War Cabinet, he will be, if 1 may borrow a military term not inappropriate 
to the times in which we live, as it were, seconded from it. 

He still attends all our meetings and will continue to do so during the 
weeks before his departure; and, should he be able to return here for con- 
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sultation at any time in the summer, as I hope may be possible, he will re- 
sume his full functions and responsibilities as a Minister of the Crown, 

We now bid him and his brilliant and devoted wife godspeed and all good 
fortune, and it is our fervent hope that he may prosper in a mission as 
momentous as any that the monarchy has entrusted to an Englishman in the 
lifetime of the oldest of us here. 
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THIS TIRED WORLD 


ADDRESS TO THE PILGRIMS OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Nicuotas Murray BuT_Ler 


JANUARY 22, 1941 


We are living in a tired world. It is also a disappointed world. The truly 
great movement of constructive and forward-facing liberal opinion which 
began to manifest itself with great power some four centuries ago, has 
become weak and exhausted. The record which that movement made in 
writing modern history and in shaping the thought and the institutions of 
men is without parallel. 

It brought about, first, the English revolution of the seventeenth century, 
and then, in part through the effect of that revolution which reached France 
through Voltaire’s famous Lettres sur les Anglais, it brought about, in con- 
currence with other forces, the great French Revolution of the close of the 
eighteenth century. Meanwhile, it had brought into existence on this side 
of the Atlantic, the Federal Union of thirteen States, and had written the 
famous Bill of Rights into the Federal Constitution of those United States, 
marking its supreme achievement. There is no like record of accomplish- 
ment for any force or ideals since the beginning of history. 

Then came, for a quarter century, the powerful reaction led by Napoleon 
Bonaparte; and it seemed for a time as if that liberal movement had come 
to its end. But there was a Waterloo. After Waterloo, liberal, constructive 
political, social, and economic philosophy resumed its march. It became 
particularly powerful in England and in France and in the smaller European 
countries. 

What truly great names are those which are associated with that move- 
ment from the middle of the eighteenth century on toward the close of the 
nineteenth! In England, there are the names of Chatham and of Burke, of 
Fox and of Pitt, of Palmerston and of Cobden, of Bright and of Gladstone. 
In France, there are those of Chateaubriand and of Lamartine, of Thiers 
and of Gambetta; and in Italy the names of Mazzini and of Cavour. On our 
side of the Atlantic, we write on the high places of history the names of 
Washington and of Franklin, of Hamilton and of Jefferson, of Madison and 
of Clay, of Webster and of Lincoln. Where else, in all the history of man- 
kind, can be found a group of names like these, names of men who, in Eng- 
land, in France, in Italy, and in the United States, transplanted liberalism to 
anew soil, put its roots down deep, and had it bear rich fruit in the thought 
and the institutions of mankind? 
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And then came the evidences of fatigue. They began to manifest them- 
selves at the turn of the last century, when this great development, three 
hundred and fifty years old, found itself confronted by an entirely new 
series of facts and forces which were the result of the industrial revolution, 
now more than a hundred years old, and of the stupendous achievements in 
the field of science and invention, which had so completely altered the facts 
of daily life and of every industry, of commerce, and of finance. 

Confronted by that stupendous series of problems, constructive liberal- 
ism began to falter and to halt. Men began to turn backward and to ask 
whether perhaps we had not gone too far in establishing and defending 
human liberty, in making possible freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of thought, freedom of work, freedom of religion, and whether 
there should not be a closer and more highly centralized organization of all 
human effort. 

There had been individuals preaching this reactionary doctrine for the 
better part of a hundred years, but they were not listened to in any great 
degree until these new industrial, social, and economic problems began to 
face the whole world with such force and in such number that men hesitated 
to act in terms of what had been for generations their fundamental under- 
lying convictions. 

And there is where the world is today. It is tired by that stupendous 
effort. It is disappointed that the great movement of progress has been 
checked. It has been checked because the liberal philosophy, sound as it is, 
had not yet obtained a sufficient hold over the minds of great masses of 
men, despite the teachings of leaders of opinion and of the intellectual life, 
to enable them to approach these new problems in its spirit. Therefore they 
were ready to hesitate instead of to act. It is one more illustration of the 
truth of the maxim that “he who hesitates is lost.” 

Our liberal philosophy has hesitated. It has underta!:en to question some 
of its own fundamental principles and it has opened the door to the greatest 
reactionary force the world knows, which is armed force. The moment 
that liberalism halts, sooner or later men in so-called free countries under 
free forms of government, will always find themselves confronted by reac- 
tionary radicalism. It is characteristic of reactionary radicalism that it calls 
itself liberal. It is in truth the very contradiction of everything for which 
liberalism stands. It is radical because it wishes to pull up by the roots 
whatever exists. It is reactionary because it wishes to go back and begin all 

over again that development of mankind which for four thousand years has 
been developing toward this liberal social order, which came to such a 
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climax and bore such fruit in the period through which civilization has just 
now passed. 

What has been the aim of liberalism? The aim of liberalism has been to 
make it plain that the individual is not to be subject to the compulsion of 
the group, but that the group is organized in a political or economic State 
for a common purpose which will leave the individual free in his thought, 
in his speech, in his religion, and in his press. This radical movement is an 
attempt to substitute compulsion for freedom. It is an attempt to substitute 
a common possession of all the world’s product instead of encouraging the 
individual himself to do his best in a spirit, not of gain-seeking only, but of 
human service. And there is the fundamental conflict in every form of 
human life. It is gain-seeking versus human service. Unless gain-seeking 
be subordinated to human service, no social or economic society can sur- 
vive or ought to survive. 

If the individual is set free, it is with the expectation and the hope that 
his controlling motive will be ultimately human service. He will then do 
his best. He will earn, he will save, he will contribute; but the earnings and 
the savings will be incidental and secondary to a spirit of helping and guid- 
ing his fellow-men. That conception of a liberal society is what marked and 
characterized the great historic liberal movement of which I speak. That 
which has made that movement grow tired is the failure of that motive of 
human service to hold its own in the face of new and desperately difficult 
problems which, I repeat, the industrial revolution and the epoch-marking 
advances in science and invention have brought to mankind. 

When we examine these well known historic facts, we are confronted by 
the question of what our own present attitude should be. To that question, 
I give but one answer. It must never be surrender! It must never be apathy. 
It must never be cowardice. It must never be a perpetual state of intel- 
lectual, moral, economic, and political fatigue. We must and shall resume 
that march, repel and hold back this new instrument of brute force, so 
cruelly exercised, and go behind it to the very people in whose name it is 
now being used and who themselves are being desperately oppressed by it. 
We must go back to a conception of an orderly and liberal and friendly 
society toward which we had made so great progress when the twentieth 
century opened. 

That requires courage. That requires capacity for work in a spirit of un- 
selfish human service. That requires insight. If this world is ever going to 
have perpetual peace, we must have, first, a community of principle which 
leads to a community of action, and which in turn ultimately leads to a 
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community of interest. We can make conflicting interests cease to conflict 
only if we can get below the surface of things and show men in what their 
community of interest consists, be it individual or group or national or 
international. 

It will not do for the English-speaking peoples to weaken in their leader- 
ship of the liberal movement in politics, in the social and economic order, 
and in the intellectual life. They are committed to that movement by their 
achievement and by their great leaders of the mind. The greater part of 
their history is a glorious tribute to its success and its distinction. 

No, for the Pilgrims and those for whom they speak—our fellow-men in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, in old Greece with its glorious 
achievement of today, or in any other part of the world where these funda- 
mental principles are accepted, defended, and illustrated—there is our 
opportunity for leadership and for cooperation! 

Let me quote, as a suitable motto for the Pilgrims at this crisis, the very 
remarkable paragraph with which the President of the United States ended 
his third inaugural address: 

“*We do not retreat. We are not content to stand still. As Americans, we 
go forward in the service of our country, by the will of God!” 

I give that as a motto for the Pilgrims of today and tomorrow. 


Sir 
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FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE 
Letter to The Times or Lonvon 


By British Cuurcu Leapers® 


Sir,—The present evils in the world are due to the failure of nations and 
peoples to carry out the laws of God. No permanent peace is possible in 
Europe unless the principles of the Christian religion are made the founda- 
tion of national policy and of all social life. This involves regarding all 
nations as members of one family under the Fatherhood of God. 

We accept the five points® of Pope Pius XII as carrying out this prin- 
ciple: 

1. The assurance to all nations of their right to life and independence. The 
will of one nation to live must never mean the sentence of death passed 
upon another. When this equality of rights has been destroyed, attacked, or 
threatened order demands that reparation shall be made, and the measure and 
extent of that reparation is determined, not by the sword nor by the arbitrary 
decision of self-interest, but by the rules of justice and reciprocal equity. 

2. This requires that the nations be delivered from the slavery imposed 
upon them by the race for armaments and from the danger that material 
force, instead of serving to protect the right, may become an overbearing and 
tyrannical master. The order thus established requires a mutually agreed 
organic progressive disarmament, spiritual as well as material, and security 
for the effective implementing of such an agreement. 

3. Some juridical institution which shall guarantee the loyal and faithful 
fulfilment of conditions agreed upon and which shall in case of recognized 
need revise and correct them. 

4. The real needs and just demands of nations and populations and racial 
minorities to be adjusted as occasion may require, even where no strictly 
legal right can be established, and a foundation of mutual confidence to be 
thus laid, whereby many incentives to violent action will be removed. 

5. The development among peoples and their rulers of that sense of deep 
and keen responsibility which weighs human statutes according to the sacred 
and inviolable standards of the laws of God. They must hunger and thirst 
after justice and be guided by that universal love which is the compendium 
and most general expression of the Christian ideal. 


With these basic principles for the ordering of international life we 
would associate five standards by which economic situations and proposals 


may be tested: 
1. Extreme inequality in wealth and possessions should be abolished; 


§ Reprinted from The Times of London, December 21, 1940. 
6 For text, see International Conciliation, No. 357, February, 1940, pp. 57-58. 
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2. Every child, regardless of race or class, should have equal opportuni- 
ties of education, suitable for the development of his peculiar capacities; 

3. The family as a social unit must be safeguarded; 

4. The sense of a Divine vocation must be restored to man’s daily work; 

5. The resources of the earth should be used as God’s gifts to the whole 
human race, and used with due consideration for the needs of the present 
and future generations. 

We are confident that the principles which we have enumerated would | 
be accepted by rulers and statesmen throughout the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and would be regarded as the true basis on which a lasting peace 
could be established. 

Cosmo Cantuar: Archbishop of Canterbury. 

A. Carprinav Hinstey,.Archbishop of Westminster. 

Watter H. Armstronc, Moderator, Free Church Federal Council, 
WivuiaM Esor: Archbishop of York. 








